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Camden's further remarks would seem to indicate that Kent
had long been famous for its fruit growing even in his day, so
that probably Harris and the Flemings only improved an industry
which had already begun.
Whatever may have been the origin, Kent has always been
the cherry-growing county of England, and, though old worn-
out cherry gardens are common enough in other counties, nowhere
else can be seen the trim orchards in their prime, which are so
characteristic, of the country between Chatham and Canterbury.
Kentish fruit growing has been making great advances both, in
extent and quality during comparatively recent years; .1871,
the earliest year for which returns are available, shows 1.1,426
acres of orchard in Kent, which had become 33,930 acres in
1909. At the same time, the area under small fruit, which was
not returned in 1871, has also been growing and amounted to
25,498 acres in 1909.
A consideration of the map, Eig. 51, which includes both
orchards and small fruit, shows that the cultivation of fruit is
very definitely located, and is only carried on to any extent on
certain special soils (see p. 149). The fruit area forms a band
starting out from the south-east of London and following the belt
of free-working loams on the Thanet Sands and the Chalk as far
as the Medway Valley. The Medway Valley forms the nucleus
of another area; a large proportion of the land on the Lower
Greensand (Eagstone) on either side of the valley west of Maid-
stone is in fruit, and here the acreage increases every year on the
higher lands at the expense of the hops. When the Medway
Valley opens out in the Weald Clay plain, fruit still follows its
course on the alluvial soil and even on to the sands and clays
of the High Weald, though as soon as the Greensand has been
passed the fruit no longer forms the leading feature in the land-
scape. East of the Medway Valley one of the richest areas of
fruit land is formed by the deep loams of the Thanet Sand,
Chalk, and Brick Earth, which stretch from Rochester through
Sittingbourne to Canterbury, while beyond Canterbury fruit
continues to follow the outcrop of the Thanet Sands through
Wingham and Wickham round to Ash and Sandwich. In the
main, it will be seen that fruit and hops run together; indeed,
the same grower is very often deep in both crops; fruit, however,
especially small fruit, prefers the lighter soils, and so extends
on the Thanet Sands closer to London. In the neighbourhood
of London and in North Kent generally, small fruit predomi-
nates, large breadths on the Thanet Sands being devoted to
strawberries; again, in the Ash and Sandwich district the lightest
soils near the top of the series are reserved for strawberries,
while the lower more loamy beds are preferred for bush fruit.
In Mid-Kent the strawberry is not so prominent, apples and
plums with gooseberries below being the most common form of
orchard; in this district also, particularly on the tops of the hills
where the Eagstone is not \Tery far below the surface, the Eilbert
and Kentish Cob are extensively grown and flourish exceedingly.
Black currants were once plentiful over the whole area from
North Kent downwards, but the ravages of the big bud mite
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